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What to Gee. 
“Books IN THE RUNNING BROOKS, 


SERMONS IN STONES AND GOOD IN EVERYTHING.” 
Shakespeare. 


GRASSES. 


0 Gas you ever tried to see how many different 
<2 Kinds of grasses you could count, on your way to 

and from school? Even if you live in the city, you 

can find grasses in waste lots, and sometimes in 
private yards. The green leaves of different species look 
a good deal alike, though in time you may recognize dif- 
ferences in them, and you willsee great differences in the 
flowers. A grass blossom almost always consists of two 
small green scales of different shapes; one of these often 


larger than the other, and folded round it. Get an oat 
from the horses’ bin, and see if you can find the two 


scales wrapped round the grain, (these scales are known | 


botanically as palets—not a difficult name.) If you ex- 
amine the oat blossom while young and fresh, you will 
find in the center, instead of the dry, hard grain, a little 
green body which bears at its apex two pretty, feathery 
These afterwards drop off, as the grain ripens. 
Besides this plumed body, you will find the stamens, 
generally three in number, each with its slender stalk 
and yellow or purple anther, full of yellow dust. These 
hang out from between the scales and shake in the 
wind, like the anthers of the white lily, Notice whether 
you ever find the white plumes and the yellow anthers 
coming out together from between the same scales at the 
same time; and if not, which do you think first peeps 
out to see the world? The parts that I have been de- 
scribing form the flower of the grass. In some grasses 
this flower grows alone at the end of a little stalk, and 
then it protects itself with another pair of scales or 
glumes, as they are called. In other grasses the flowers 
are social, and two or more grow together, with a pair of 
glumes at the base of the cluster. Sometimes the glumes 
and sometimes the palets have long bristles or awns on 
their tip, or on their back. What use do you suppose 
these awns are to the flower? The flowers or clusters 
may be arranged in all sorts of ways; they may be 
crowded together, as in the Timothy or Fox-tail Grass, 
or spread out loose, as in the Hair-Grass; or all sitting 
close on one side of the stem, as in the Cord-Grass, or 
on opposite sides, as in the Couch-Grass. 

Grasses are, on some accounts, easier to become ac- 
quainted with than mosses. They are larger, and most 
of them have common names. Probably you know 
some of them already; there is the Low Spear-Grass, 
one of the first to blossom in the spring; and the Sweet 
Vernal-Grass, so fragrant in the hay, though not while 


Grasses; and the Bottle-brush Grass, which grows in 
| moist woodlands, and whose name sufficiently describes 
it; and the soft, downy Velvet-Grass; and the Beard- 
Grass, which is so pretty in autumnal bouquets, and the 
Rice Cut-Grass, which also blossoms in the fall, in wet 
places, and is as dangerous to the fingers as a new pen- 
knife ; indeed, when going to gather it, one should take 
a case of court-plaster in one’s pocket. 

Several plants are called grasses which are not grasses 
at all. Among these are the Blue-eyed Grass, Yellow- 
eyed Grass, Peppergrass, Nut-Grass and Cotton-Grass. 
The Nut-Grass and Cotton-Grass belong to the Sedge 
Family, the members of which you may sometimes 
mistake for true grasses, but each of their flowers is 
protected by only one little scale, instead of the two of 
the grasses. Cc. H.C. 


LITERARY ANTS. 

A German farmer, living west of the Colorado River, 
raised a quantity of onions which were sold to a 
provision-dealer of Galveston, Texas. They were grown 
in a black soil, more or less of which adhered to the 
onions when they were shipped. This soil contained 
numerous small, black ants, which immediately infested 
the building. They made themselves very much at 
home in the store, prowling about, and showing a great 
deal of curiosity, as was very natural in their strange 
surroundings. But most of all they frequented the 
counting-room, where they manifested a wonderful 
interest in the morning newspapers. If the subscriber 
wished to peruse the daily news he found the ants in 
prior possession of the paper. Ifthe paper fell upon the 
floor it was at once covered by hundreds of ants. Were 
they learning to read? Did they wish to know the price 
of onions? Had they any interest in the Presidential 
election? Who had ever seen any reading ants before? 
Were they literary, commercial, or political ants? They 
did not confine their home to the consignee of the 
onions, but went in procession up and down the street, 
uninvited, calling at every store, and always pouncing 
upon the most recent issue of the daily paper. So un- 
bearable did this impertinence become that the mer- 
chants were forced to keep their papers upon a table, 
and to renew circles of chalk every day around the legs 
so that the ants could not get at them. 

It is true that we know but little of the capacities and 
acquisitions of ants, but as we are not yet ready to be- 
‘lieve that this was a purely mental operation on their 
part, we adopt the more plausible inference that they 
were breakfasting off the fresh printers’ ink of the news- 
paper. Tae 
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What to Do. 


“THREE-FOURTHS OF LIFE I8 CONDUCT.” 
Matthew Arnold. 


“PLL MAKE ALL HAPPY.” 


if, was made by Anna while she was being dressed 
“> fora children’s party. She was a diffident little 


& 


who did not easily make acquaintances, and found it 


girl 


hard to enter into the plays of more robust children who | 


liked to romp as she could not. “ Well, dear, try to for- 
get yourself, and see if you cannot find some one else 
whom you can help to have a good time,” answered her 
mother while tying her sash. So, Anna went with that 
in mind, and was surprised to find how much she en- 
joyed. Part of the pleasure came from the forgetting of 
herself, but still more from the effort to please others. 
She soon noticed astrange girl sitting alone, and pro- 
posed that they should look over a picture-book together ; 
she helped little Ned when ice-cream was spilled on his 
frock ; and she took part in a game which the hostess 
found difficulty in starting. These were little things in 
themselves, but they made her feel more at home with 


those about her, so that it was easy to forget herself; and | 


they gave her a sympathy with others, which is in itself 
one of the best ways to happiness. 

Little Anna’s recipe is a very good one for all of us, 
old and young; and it has been well condensed into the 
words which make our motto for this month :— 


“FL Make Al Happy.” 


Let us write it in our thoughts, and in some place where 
it will give us a daily hint, and it will write itself upon 
us in three different ways. In the first place, it will be 
shown upon our faces in sunny looks, When a heart is 
planning to put brightness into the world, then some of 
the glow shines out through the features above it. A 
face which tells a story of loving thoughts and kindly 
deeds, cannot fail to have a lovely expression; so that 
there is really a great deal of truth in the old saying, 
“Handsome is that handsome does.” Oncea gentleman 


was heard to remark in a horse-car, “But she hasa| 


beautiful soul.” This was in answer to a comment of 
his companion upon a young girl with a rather homely, 
but pleasant, face who had taken a seat on the opposite 
side. 

In the second place, this motto will write itself upon 
our manners. If we are trying to make those around us 
happy, we shall be quick to notice how to help them, and 
ready to seize opportunities of showing little attentions. 
Consideration for others is the key to really good 
manners; that is, thinking about other people in little 

‘things, which is a great deal more than merely knowing 
how to be proper. There are a great many people who 
know just how to shake hands gracefully or make a bow, 
in short, who are never awkward in society, and under- 
stand all the conventionalities, as they are called, who yet 
are not truly polite because they do not think about 
other people’s feelings. They pay attention to the out- 


side, but do not mind the delicate inside of good man- 
ners. 

In the third place, this motto will write itself upon 
our hearts, and just as Anna enjoyed her party, so shall 
we find ourselves gay and happy in proportion as we try 
to give happiness to others. Now, although all of these 


| are real and good results of our motto, they are not true 


and sufficient reasons for adopting it. Why? Because 
they all have self at the end. It is beautiful to think 
that in trying to make others happy the brightness will 
shine back on ourselves, and give lovely expressions to 
our faces, politeness to our manners, and happiness to 
our hearts; but we should not try because of that. We 
must never let people make us think that selfishness is 
aright motive for anything; and we must not let our- 
selves grow into the habit of doing good things with the 
thought of reward in mind. Our true reward must come 
in the feeling that we are doing our best-; and that will . 
grow to be more and more of areal joy the longer we 
live. 

So, in this case, we must try to make others happy 
just because it is the right thing to do, and because we 
should feel that we are not worthy to live if we cannot 
make our lives of some use, do not deserve to have hap- 
piness, if we do not give some to others. Once there 
was a man who became very much troubled in thinking 
of all the wickedness in the world, and went off and 
lived by himself so that he might keep good. When he 
died, he had thought a great many good thoughts, and 
never done anybody any harm ; but do you think he 
had lived a really good life? Just keeping all our virtue 
to ourselves is not being truly good; so let us live for 
others in every way that we can. One way is to show 
all the happiness and hide all the unhappiness of our 
hearts as much as possible, because joy and sorrow are 
catching. Another way is to try to manufacture happi- 
ness for other hearts. Let us begin every day, whether 
boys or girls, women or men, with the thought, “Ill 
make all happy,” all people and all events; and let us end 
every day with the question, “ Have I made any happi- 
ness?” and the world inside of us and outside of us will 
be a little nearer to heaven. H. 8. TOLMAN. 


GAMES. 

One of the pleasantest contributions to a party is 
games; and people who can lead games, or play them 
brightly, are always an addition. This is one of the 
channels of happiness which it is well for us to cultivate, 
and we shall do it more successfully if we keep two little 
rules in mind: Never cheat, and never be disobliging. 
Children sometimes say, “I wont play,” when anything 
is proposed that they do not like; that soon spoils the 
fun. Cheating cannot add happiness for all, and stops 
the exercise of skill in the game if there is a chance for 


any; a game that does not offer a better opportunity for 
a good time than that, it not worth playing. Many more 
reasons might be mentioned for both these rules; so we 
hope Unity-ites will keep them in mind when playing 
any games, whether Marbles, Keeping House, High Spy 
or Cards, and next month we will tell them about some 
games appropriate for in-door companies of girls and 
boys together. H. 8. T. 


_ do in order that you may go to Sunday School. { 


Right Use of Books,” by W. P. Atkinson, published by Roberts Bros. 
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| Che Sunday School. 


rege STILL I FEEL THAT HIS EMBRACE 
SLIDES DOWN BY THRILLS THROUGH ALL THINGS MADE 
THROUGH SIGHT AND SOUND OF EVERY PLACE. ; 

A Child’s Thought of God.’—Mrs. Browning. 


“Unity” Sunday School Lessons—Series VII. 
SUNDAY TALKS ABOUT SUNDAY. 


: . TALK NUMBER FIVE. 


AT SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Teachers’ Meetimg.—Discuss the leading defects in your Sunday 


School. Find out what most needs correcting, and i 
that to the attention of the School next he Res “pagar ree wd oo 
COME, LET US TAKE COUNCIL TOGETHER. ° 
— —WNehemiah V: 7. 


Teach me my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee.— Herbert. 


And when he was twelve years old * * they found him in the temple 
sitting in the midst of the teachers, both listening to them and asking 
them questions.—Luke IT: 46. Noyes Trans. 


LiF5 is the great thing to be sought in a human being.— Channing. 


I. FOR HOME STUDY.—Be prepared to tell next Sunday, before the 
lesson begins, something about Robert Raikes; when and where Sunday 
Schools were first established. 

II. WHY DO YOU GO TO SUNDAY SCHOOL?—1. Worship.—The 
World-wonder, the Life-wonder, the Thought-wonder, the Love-wonder 
all included in the God-wonder. ’Tis well to hush a few moments, and 
then thoughtfully sing and read, and think of the God-wonder that we 
may feel the thank-prayers and wish-prayers which we say. This will 
make our lives more tender. 


2. Study.—Duty is a hard word to learn, It takes a great deal of study | 
to know what is right. A great many children and men do wrong be- 
eause they don’t know any better. In the day school they teach what is 
true and good, and in the Sunday School what is good and true. Can you 
explain the difference. The first hard lessonin the former is the multi- 
plication table. The first hard lesson in the latteris the Golden Rule. 
These lessons, thoroughly learned, make all the other lessons easier. 


3. Companionship.—The last purpose of the Sunday School is friendship, 
to have a good time with teacher and classmate. Think of the pleasant 
hours the Sunday School gives us, the social, the picnic, the festival. In 
Sunday School we learn to feel that we are brothers and sisters with a 
common Father. 

III. HOW TO IMPROVE THESUNDAY SCHOOL ?—1. Promptness, 
Regulartty._Only those things are worth doing that are worth doing | 
well; good habits arecatching. An irregular teacher makes an unre. | 
Hiable class. 

2. Attention.—Only good listeners are good talkers. If you want a good 
time in the class be sure to look up the home topics and pay attention to 
all that is said. 

3. Gratitude.—Remember all that is done for you. The self-sacrifice of | 
teachers and superintendent. How much your father and mother must 


IV. FOR OLDER CLASSES.—Does the Sunday School help or hurt | 
phe church? How is the present neglect of ethical studies in our systems 
of education to be corrected. 

Vv. GENERAL LESSON.—What is the difference between Sunday 
Schoo] and church? How can we make this our Children’s Church? 
Whattis the difference between this and the other Sunday Schools? Why 
do youjcome here instead of going to Episcopal or Methodist Sunday 
School. Review the three uses of the Sunday School. Worship, Study, 
Companionship. Which of these three is most essential ? 


TALK NUMBER SIX. 


THE LIBRARY BOOK. 


aechers’ Meeting.—Is not the Library an intrusion in the Sun- 
Gay Scnool ? Doesit fet interfere with the sober work indicated in pre- 
vious lesson? Ought not the library to be a separate branch of the 
ehureh activity with separate officers and distinct hours. References 
on Use of Books. Emerson’s *' Essay on Books,” in ‘ Society and Soli- 
tude,” Starr King’s Lecture on Books and Reading in ‘Substance and 
Show,” Smiles’ ** Companionship of Books ”’ in ‘‘ Character, On the 


READ NO MEAN BOOKS. 
—\ —Emerson. 
Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of the voice.— Longfellow. 


Of making many books there is no end.— Eccles. XIT: 12. 


Be as careful of the books you read as of the company you keep ; for 
your habits and character will be as much influenced by the former as 
the latter.—Pazton Hood. 


I. FOR HOME STUDY.—Study the catalogue of your Sunday School 
library. Be prepared to tell the Superintendent how many of the books 
in it you have read. Which book do you remember most about? What 
do you consider the best book in the library ? 


II. BAD USES OF THE LIBRARY BOOK.—1. When it interferes with 
the Sunday Schoot Work.—Do not think of it at lesson time. Do not look 
into it during Sunday School Session. A teacher is better than the book, 
for the teacher loves you. 


2, When it Interferes With Your Duties-You ought to be ashamed to 
be reading the library book when mamma needs your help, or before 
you have studied your lessons. 


3. When you Read Indolently.—Never read a book that is not worth re- 
membering. Careless reading makes a weak mind, and hasty reading 
makes ashallow mind. F. W. Robertson compared it to water running 
through “unproductive gravel on which not even mosses grow.” 

IiI. GOOD USES OF THE LIBRARY BOOK .—1. For Information.— 
Good books are teachers. A library is the working man’s college. 

2. For Inspiration._Some books make us noble. They show us what 
men have done and what we ought to be. 

3. Helpfulness.—When we read it aloud while mother or sister are sew- 
ing, or when we spend an hour reading to the sick woman or blind girl 
across the street. 

IV. HOW TO BEST USE THE LIBRARY.—Take Emerson’s advice, 
given in the motto for this lesson. Read no books ataventure. Try to 
find out from librarian, teacher or parent what book is worth reading. 
Mark on the margin of your catalogue what you think of the book after 


| you have read it,so that you may help your classmate. Read some books 


that are not ‘ story books,”—books of Travel, History and Biography. 
If they seem ‘‘too dry,” get the teacher or your parents to talk about it, 
or get up a little club of your school-mates to read together. Copy the 
most interesting information you find in your blank book. Try to write 
out what you have learned from a book after you have finished it, and 
show it to your teacher. Don’t try to read too many books. Starr King 
said that ‘‘one hundred volumes, properly chosen and thoroughly mas- 


| tered, would make one an accomplished scholar.” Try to work towards 


these hundred books. 


IV. FOR OLDER CLASSES.—Emerson’s three noted rules. 1. ‘‘ Never 
read any book that is not a year old. 2. Never read any but famed books. 
8. Never read any but what you like; or, in Shakespeare’s phrase, 


‘No profit goes where is no pleasure ta’en: 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect.’ ” 


Discuss the value of these rules. 


V. GENERAL EXERCISE.—Find out how many in the school re- 
member anything of the library book they read last week. See who can 
give you the fullest account. Encourage those who have “read, but do 
not remember,” to take the same book again and reread. This examin- 
ation of the pupils on their reading ought to be a general exercise. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HINTS AND QUERIES. 


(7.) HOME-MADE FESTIVAL SERVICES.—Home-made art always has 
some advantages. When the S.8. Society does not furnish a Service to 
your liking, turn artist and make one. (1) Arrange your Order very care- 
fully, to bring out the special powers of the school and choir and congre- 
gation in rich combination. Plan for delicate details and harmony and 
strength of effect asa whole. Treat the whole Service as one piece of 
music,—one theme in several movements; and do not lose the central 
theme in the variations. Feel yourself artists in the work, and try to 
make the choir and children feel the artist-purpose to do beautifully 
their parts.—(2) Do not{weary the children with long drills or excite 
with many novelties. Perhaps teach‘a single piece of new music, but 
have that as fine as they can possibly bear,—not a “ Sunday School tune.” 


| As for the rest, find or write Festival Words, to the best of the tunes 


already familiar to and liked by the children: this saves the drill, and 
appeals to both the loves, of association and novelty. Be sure to have 
some musical responses—perhaps a carol verse or two,—to the readings, 
—(3) When the Festival is over, remember its successes and drop its 
failures the next time. Gradually a noble Order will berevealed,—a good 
permanent basis for each Festival, to be freshened by new and finer 
details within the Order, year by year. 
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Bhat He Read. 


“TH HARDEST WAY OF LEARNING IS BY EASY READING.” 
Theodore Parker. 


A GOOD TEMPERANCE STORY. 


LIONEL FRANKLIN’S VicToRY. By E. Van Sommers. Nelson & 


Sons. 1879. $1.25. 

Every one who reads many books written for young 
people, especially those which deal with a definite form 
of evil, or aim to enforce a definite virtue, must have 
noticed the marked faults in temperance stories. The 
subject is important; it is desirable that young people 
should have it presented to them in a way to touch the 
conscience, to strengthen the will, and to convince them 
that excess is both exceeding folly and miserable sin; 
yet there are few temperance stories, however good their 
motives may be, that are not so defaced or belittled by 
horrors, coarseness, jealousy of the rich and prosperous, 
and other petty feelings, that they are unsuitable for 
juvenile libraries, and would harm, rather than benefit, 
a young and sensitive reader. 

In view of these general objections, it is especially 
pleasant to recommend Lionel Franklin’s Victory as thor- 
oughly noble, well written, and interesting. The scene 
ig laid in London, and the plot of the story is fresh and 
good. Lionel Franklin was a little street-sweeper, ex- 
posed to all the temptations that beset a young lad, 
homeless ina great city. His father was a drunkard, 
and the family had fallen from comfort to abject pover- 
ty. But Lionel was of good stuff; he had character. 
Knowing the cause of his father’s downfall, he deter- 
mined never to enter on that path of danger, never to 
taste any intoxicating drink; and he kept that resolu- 
tion. He induced a companion, another forlorn little 
street urchin, to join him, and from this alliance there 
grew up a club of poor boys, each one pledged to do 
well himself, and to persuade one other boy to do well. 
The account of these boys working all by themselves is 
intensely interesting, and touching. After a while their 
unselfish labors and their unconscious heroism became 
known to a young clergyman, doing mission work in 
London, and to friends who had known Lionel’s father 
in his happier days; and then the rich and the poor, the 
educated and the ignorant, who had all suffered from 
' the same cause (for drunkenness is no respecter of per- 
sons), worked together for the uplifting of the fallen. 
The mutual kindness and mutual help, the human ties 
that bind together all unselfish workers, in spite of 
worldly differences, are set forth with great sweetness 


and power. The suffering, the wretchedness, the de- 
basement of mind and soul are strongly insisted on, 
but not uselessly described; and at last the loving and 
noble service of the faithful workers is rewarded; and 
all the fallen ones are lifted up and saved. The salva- 
tion was not easy; the weakness of character grew slow- 
ly into strength ; the men who had once yielded could 
never again be careless, they must forever keep a strict 
watch on themselves, but every day they grew in man- 
liness, and they walked steadily with their faces to the 
light. The book has great literary merit, and is un- 
rivalled in its own field. It took the second prize offered 
for Temperance Tales by The United Kingdom Band of 
Hope Union. . 


Shildren’s Glub Gxchange. 


“IF YOU HAVE A PLEASANT THOUGHT, SHARE 17." 


MORE ABOUT CLUBS. 


The “ Look up Legion” Societies, to which we referred in our issue 
of Apr. 16, and which sprung from E. E, Hale’s story of Harry Wads- 
worth, in his book called ‘‘Ten Times One is Ten,” are in little com- 
panies scattered about all over the country, yet with one common 
pledge and motto. The motto is that of Harry Wadsworth: 

“ Look up, and not down, 
Look out, and not in, 
Look forward, and not back, 
And lend a hand.” 

The pledge promises, “ So far as we are able, we will be truthful, 
unselfish, cheerful, hopeful and helpful; will use our influence al- 
ways for the right, and never fear to show our colors.’’ It is over six 
years since these societies were first formed, and the members num- 
bered, last September, some three thousand. These societies have 
different ways of occupying their time during the meetings. Some 
are “ Look up Legion Sewing Societies,” others are ‘ Look up Legion 
Bands of Hope,” etc.; but al! are bound to bear in their hearts and 
lives the principles to which they have pledged themselves. Many 
of these little companies are in farming districts, where they can get 
together but seldom for sewing or reading. Many even have joined 
individually, by letter, from those districts where no society exists, 
and have little or nofchance to talk with other members. Yet it 
forms a link between them andthe busy outside world, and gives. 
them a feeling of broader outreaching and companionship. 

Wherever THE LITTLE UnIry is read, we hope there will be those 
whose interest in the formation of similar companies of young folks 
will be fanned into a living lame of action. They will uot find the 
material wanting. The children are everywhere. The impulse to 
action is everwhere. Let it be trained for progress toward that which 
is good, useful and beautiful. BTS Ts 


TAKE IT TO THE LIGHT. 


Up in a far corner of the garret the children were deep in the treas- 
ures of their mother’s rag-bag. They ,might have anything they 
could find therein, to clothe the new members of the doll family 
which had lately founda home in the nursery. “ Here’s a lovely 


piece of blue silk!’ cries one. ‘That isn’t blue, it is green ; just 
what I was hunting for,” said another. ‘“ Why, it looks blue,” 
answered the first. “If itis green you can have it, for Il want blue 
for my doll.” ‘‘I’m sure it’s blue,” decides a third, “and here is 
another piece just likeit. I’m soglad!” “You're all wrong,” said 
a fourth, “it is justa bright shade of drab, See—look at it from 
where Lam.”’ ‘I don’t care, I shall keep it for blue,’’ said the first. 
“Then you'll have a green dress,” throws in the second. But before 
the dispute rose higher, the oldest one jumped up cheerily, saying, 
“ Let’s take it over to the light, and then we can see for ourselves 
what it surely is.” ‘‘ It is blue, after all,” said the one who thought it 
green. ‘ And it is more spotted than IJ thought,” said the first. That 
is the way to settle it. Take your uncertainties to the light. Reach 
outside of:your present surroundings and self. Bring your doubt. 
your thought, opinion or experience, whatever it is, to the test of 
contact with that of others. Your own sight will be made clearer, 
and you will see faults and meritsin your plan which you never sus- 
pected before. 
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